THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
with detail and carved with an artist's mastery over his own
endlessly inventive spirit. To this century belongs such a
glory of sculpture as the Royal Portal at Chartres. As the
sculptors gather their tools and depart to start on the next job,
the painters succeed them, decorate the grey walls with broad
bands of colour, scarlet, blue, and gold. Then they go off to
some nobleman's house, perhaps in the Strand, and paint the
walls green, and spangle gilded stars in a blue firmament all
over the ceiling.
In quieter cells and rooms, men are experimenting with
handwriting. Vellum and parchment are at last fairly cheap,
and there is no longer as much need to save the precious
material by contracting every other word, and writing a poem
in between the lines of a Bible. Handwriting suffers a double
change. For books destined to be looked at, and even read,
but certainly not to be generally circulated, the Gothic script
becomes the normal type; while for students' texts and books
for which the author hoped a wide circulation, Caroline
Minuscule is invented, the first form of handwriting which is
both easily legible, and able to serve the purpose of a writer
whose pen must stay the pace as he unpacks his heart with
words. Far south, in Saracen Spain, mills are being set up to
manufacture a curious white, smooth, but perishable substance
called paper, which has come to them by a journey from
China, by way of Turkestan, Samarkand, Baghdad, Damascus,
Egypt, and Morocco, and taking three hundred years on the
way: clearly, one of the more romantic journeys of the world.
But the new paper will have to wait for another three hundred
years before it is much used in Europe.
In the great professions of arms, law, and medicine, condi-
tions are passing through profound changes. The feudal
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